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HARRIET E. FULMER 

AN AROUSED CITY 

By MINNIE GOODNOW 
Superintendent Bronson Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Within the last few months a remarkable movement has begun in 
Kalamazoo, a movement which is important chiefly because of its signifi- 
cance in the trend of events. 

The fact in its simplicity is that the people of the entire city are 
interested in and desirous for medical knowledge. They wish to know 
how to care for their own health and that of their families. They wish 
to know how to avoid disease or how to shorten it and prevent fatalities. 
It is not idle curiosity nor a passing whim, but the recognition of a 
real need. It has come like a sort of spontaneous combustion starting 
in several places at once, and it is remarkable in that the initiative 
has come not from the medical or nursing profession, but from the 
people themselves. 

No one knows the immediate cause of the movement. Its real origin 
is doubtless in the years of effort on the part of medical people. The 
culmination came as follows, different sets of people starting almost 
simultaneously : Several young women had applied at the hospital asking 
that they be permitted to come to some of the nurses' lectures. This re- 
quest was granted, with the caution that they might get very little out of 
them. Whereupon some of the applicants conceived the idea of a course 
of lectures planned specially for those who wished such work, to be 
given at the hospital and under its auspices. A class of fifteen women 
was formed, most of them mothers or teachers, and nearly all of them 
college bred. A course of forty lectures was outlined, twenty to be given 
this spring and twenty in the fall. The doctors of the city most willingly 
gave their services, each man being selected for his special hobby. 
Bronson Hospital furnished a place for the meetings. Members of the 
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class pay $10 for the course and the money goes to the nurses' training 
school. 

The subjects given are about as follows: bacteriology, anatomy, 
physiology, embryology, venereal diseases and social hygiene, hygiene of 
pregnancy, surgery, first aid to the injured, diabetics, care and feeding 
of children, public and home sanitation, nervous and mental troubles, 
practical nursing (this last given by a graduate nurse) . It will be seen 
that the course covers much the same ground as the nurses' work; but it 
is designed for women of advanced education, and is planned from the 
standpoint of the laity. The lectures are thoroughly scientific and more 
or less technical. The class is expected to take notes, and no one unwill- 
ing to work is admitted. (The fee was designed chiefly to exclude 
those not in earnest.) The lecturers encourage the class to ask ques- 
tions, and by this means many instructive and interesting points are 
brought out. The course is being carried on with great earnestness and 
much enthusiasm, and there seems no doubt that its results will be 
far-reaching. 

Following this example, one of the women physicians has organized 
a class, mostly of the better grade of so-called " society women," wives 
of college professors, etc. This is a pay class and is giving work similar 
to the above, but less extensive. 

Dr. Huson, of Detroit, is in charge, for Michigan, of the public health 
work outlined by the committee of the American Medical Association, 
and under her direction the women physicians of Kalamazoo organized. 
Their work has been eagerly accepted and they are giving popular lec- 
tures on medical topics at clubs, lodges, church societies, W. C. T. IT., 
Y. W. C. A., etc. These lectures are necessarily somewhat simpler in 
character than the pay courses, but are thoroughly scientific. Nearly 
every lecture has been repeated before some new audience and more are 
being constantly asked for. 

The State Normal School and the Kalamazoo College are a part of 
the same movement, and lectures on health topics are being given by both 
men and women physicians. Even such topics as social hygiene have 
been discussed. All the talks have been well received and enthusiastically 
spoken of. 

The spectacle of a city rousing to its need of such knowledge is 
both novel and full of meaning. One woman, who has been a teacher 
in Columbia University, said, "I have just begun to realize how much 
one may have learned on many topics, and yet how little one may know 
of the vital facts of life and how to live." 

The movement is extending from Kalamazoo into the surrounding 
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towns. Physicians are being asked for to give talks before selected audi- 
ences, chiefly women's clubs. Some talks on home nursing with demon- 
strations are being included. We are finding that our women are, after 
all, not as much interested in the history of art or the literature of the 
ancients as they are in knowing how to keep their families in health 
and safety. 

The influence does not stop here. It leads the mothers of the com- 
munity to inquire into school conditions, into the milk supply, into the 
question of pure or impure ice, into the condition of public morals, etc. 
It may go even to the surprising length of making a conservative woman 
ask for the ballot. During one of these classes when social evils were 
being discussed, a sweet, retiring mother spoke out with a voice that 
thrilled with emotion, " If these things are so, I see why women need 
to vote. I never did before." 



DENTAL CLINICS. 

By MABY E. THORNTON, R. N. 

In New York City, during 1908-1909, the inspectors of the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene found that of the 323,000 children examined in the 
public schools, 183,000 had defective teeth. An examination of 500 
children just leaving school and applying for employment certificates 
showed that 489 needed immediate dental treatment. 

With these facts set forth by her chief, and knowing from her experi- 
ence as school nurse that there was virtually no provision for attending 
to the teeth of these children, Miss Clark of the staff of school nurses, 
with the approbation of her chief, the co-operation of her superinten- 
dents, and the generosity of interested friends, set about opening a 
dental clinic. After a long search, suitable quarters were found in a 
fiat in a congested district, 449 East 121st Street, — a waiting room and 
an operating room on the first floor, and an extracting room on the 
floor above. The children pass from the waiting room into the operat- 
ing room as the number is called, and thence out to the street, in order 
that the confidence of those waiting may not be disturbed. 

The rooms are arranged with the idea of having them serve as an 
educational centre and everything in the clinic, no matter how small, is 
just as it is, and where it is, to influence the mind of the patient. The 
pictures on the walls, the individual drinking cups (donated by the 



